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The Pacific Basin may well be a serious problem for 
our immediate postwar future, but in the long run it is 
the promise of a brilliant development and the basis for 
many of our industrial and commercial hopes. It has been 
many years since a few of those trying to peer ahead into 
America’s future began to sense the alluring possibilities 
of the vast but too little-known masses of land and people 
across the Pacific. ““Go West” carried our people steadily 
on to the building of the initial elements of a great em- 
pire on the Pacific slope. The war has at last made us 
vividly aware of the important and compelling forces 
which exist in the areas west of the Pacific. 

The Pacific theater of war, however, may prove to be 
an initial handicap to the Pacific slope in the period of 
readjustment to peacetime economic activity. Oregon, in 
common with Washington and California, faces the 
probability of finding itself delayed in making the shift 
over from war to peace. The Rocky Mountain area will 
probably suffer in somewhat the same manner, though 
to a lesser degree. If the war with Japan drags out beyond 
the time of victory over the Nazi forces, the industries 
of the Middle West and East will be able to begin the 
conversion of their activities from war to peace at an 
earlier date than Oregon. It will be highly logical that 
the country will continue to use to the full the Pacific 
Coast war plants ; to do otherwise would be uneconomical 
and would slow down the general progress of the coun- 
try’s efforts. Doubtless the war production authorities 
will do everything they can to even up the civilian pro- 
duction opportunities as much as possible. Nevertheless, 
the West Coast states should be alert to their own in- 
terests, and should urce their senators and representa- 
tives to safeguard the indusirial position of the West in 
every way and to the highest degree that will not inter- 
fere with the earliest and most decisive victory possible 
in the struggle with Japan. 

Even if a reasonable proportion of war production 
is continued in the East and Middle West and Oregon 
industries are permitted to begin the return to the pro- 
duction of civilian goods before the final victory over 
Japan, it is inevitable that all transportation facilities on 
the Pacific Coast will be taxed to the utmost until the 
Pacific war is over. This in itself will be a handicap in 
getting to the markets even what limited civilian produc- 
tion may be allowed. Continued and intensified war in 
the Pacific after V-day in Europe cannot help but penal- 
ize Oregon private enterprise. This fact must be frankly 
faced and the consequences eased as much as possible 
through our own and Federal efforts. 


But after this initial penalty the Pacific Basin will 
make an important contribution to Oregon’s readjust- 
ments and ultimate prosperity. Indeed, if properly ap- 
preciated by the state and diligently cultivated, the trade 
possibilities of the basin actually may be the chief key 
to our future. There are many factors which make the 
opportunities lying to the west of Oregon worthy of 
careful study. 

In this connection we should first analyze our own 
geography. Examine a physical map of the Pacific Coast. 
What is the most significant single feature of the area? 
Interesting as is the Golden Gate and important as is 
Puget Sound, by far the most economically decisive 
feature of the entire area is the great Columbia River 
and the vast empire of natural resources which drains 
through this mighty stream to the Pacific. Here is the 
most logical gateway from almost the entire United 
States to the teeming populations of Asia. The citizens 
of Oregon have but to recognize the possibilities of the 
Columbia and capitalize upon its surrounding resources. 

The words of the poet, “Where rolls the Oregon and 
hears no sound save its own dashings,” are no longer 
true. The sound of its own dashings is now mingled with 
the singing of many giant dynamos, the roar of swift- 
moving machines, and the din of giant shipyards. Besides 
the power which Bonneville and Grand Coulee now har- 
ness, the great empire. draining toward the Orient 
through the Columbia is rich in timber, minerals, and 
agricultural resources. The raw materials are here in 
abundance for an expanding and efficient industrial 
structure—and in the postwar years we shall sorely need 
an expr iding economic life. 

At the close of both the European and Asiatic phases 
of the war, Oregon will be under the necessity of pro- 
viding employment for substantially more citizens than 
ever before. While it will be true that many now at work 
because of war pressures will drop out from daily employ- 
ment, nevertheless thousands who have poured into the 
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state from other areas will choose to remain. Further- 
more, many Oregon industries were abnormally expand- 
ed to meet war demands, and vast industrial plants have 
come into being which never existed before. For a consid- 
erable portion of Oregon war industries the postwar pe- 
riod will not be what the East is talking about, namely, 
reconversion. In Oregon it will be conversion. A heavy 
percentage of our factory structure never existed before. 
It has no past experience, previous civilian products, ex- 
isting sales organizations, or long-established markets. 
The conversion from war production to the fabrication 
of civilian goods will not be easy; indeed, it will be the 
most challenging economic problem ever faced in the 
state. It can be done, but only with painstaking study, 
keen imagination, penetrating vision, and courageous 
faith in our capacities and opportunities. 

It is not enough to return to Oregon’s prewar economic 
tempo. Expansion is imperative. To provide the expan- 
sion adequate to care for the employment requirements 
of the postwar years, Oregon must face the Pacific Ba- 
sin. To invade the established markets of our eastern or 
middle-western industrial centers would be a bewilder- 
ing, probably hopeless, task. The Pacific theater of war, 
however, will be succeeded by an emerging theater of 
economic activity. Here is Oregon’s most promising op- 
portunity. 

There are a few highly promising features in the Pa- 
cific Basin. 


(1) Here live hundreds of millions of people rapidly 
awakening, stirring with new life, and soon to be an eco- 
nomic force of great moment. Around the shores of the 
Pacific live more than one-half the entire population of 
the world. South and east of a line running from Kam- 
chatka on the Pacific shore of Siberia to the western tip 
of India live over 1,000,000,000 of the world’s people. 
Even before the present war, vast sections of this popu- 
lation were feeling the impact of modern economic life. 
Education was beginning to spread, standards of living 
were rising (though very slowly), industry was begin- 
ning to get a foothold, and agricultural methods were be- 
ginning to improve. The war has hastened the process. 
Asia is awakening as never before. As Oregon looks out 
into the Pacific Basin, she should recognize in this awak- 
ening Asia an unusual opportunity. Asia’s contributions 
to civilization throughout the centuries have been very 
great. Nevertheless, her hundreds of millions of people 
have been little touched by the most significant facts in 
modern civilization, the giant strides of industrial revolu- 
tion. An economically awakening Asia, with its teeming 
populations, is a fact of new significance to our state. For 
economic leaders of vision here is an opportunity Here is 
an invitation to expansion. 


(2) By its very nature the human life of the Pacific 
Basin will be highly stimulating. Around the shores of 
the Pacific is infinite variety of men and ways of life. 
Industrial and commercial life thrives on variation. The 
more nearly alike people are the greater are the dangers 
of stagnation of thought and action. Nothing is more 
dangerous to the vitality of human life than eddies of 
people. Around the shores of the Atlantic we have been 
much alike. Around the Pacific we have been unlike, but 


we have had little contact with each other. Now, with 
the annihilation of time and space, we have come closely 
in touch with each other. The great differences of race, 
culture, historic background, and economic, social, and 
political development make highly probable an unusual 
blending of civilizations. This is highly stimulating and 
may he the cause of the greatest outburst of development 
in human life yet known. This energizing force is at 
Oregon’s threshold. If promptly taken advantage of and 
utilized, it can contribute much to an expanding economy 
for the commonwealth. 


(3) Just as there is wide variety of people in the Pa- 
cific Basin, so there is wide variety of climate and re- 
sources. Whereas the chief tropical areas of the Atlantic 
Basin are continental in type, namely the Amazon area 
and the Congo, the equator crosses the Pacific in an area 
strewn with thousands of islands, large and small. This 
tempers climate, improves habitability, and modifies and 
makes more accessible all the resources. An important 
expansion of trade in recent years has been that between 
different climatic zones. The features of climate and re- 
sources in the Pacific offer fields of commercial expan- 
sion in which Oregon should logically expect a propor- 
tionate share, though it will not come to us unless we in- 
telligently and diligently seek it. The geographical va- 
riety in the Pacific may prove as stimulating and cross- 
fertilizing as the human variations. 


(4) Still another promising feature in the Pacific is 
the friendly attitude which has characterized most of the 
relations between ourselves and Asiatic peoples. Cer- 
tainly our actions have not all been above reproach; 
neither, however, is the record simply one of exploita- 
tion and domination. In the Philippines we have demon- 
strated our interest in education, political development, 
and economic well-being for the native population. The 
resultant friendship was shown in the loyalty of the Phil- 
ippine troops at the time of the Japanese invasion. By the 
thousands, Chinese young men have come to America 
to study in our colleges and universities. Their expe- 
riences have been good and friendship has been cultivat- 
ed. Even in the case of Japan, many cordial relationships 
were growing up, until shattered by the ambition of the 
Japanese military. We cannot foresee as yet all the emo- 
tions which may be generated by the war and the social 
upheavals which may result, but the friendly ties of the 
past between Asia and the United States cannot be lost 
for long. Some initiative on our part may easily make 
this friendship an important contributing factor in the 
expansion of trade and commerce in the next few decades. 
Here is a field to which we should thoughtfully and cor- 
dially adapt ourselves in Oregon. Genuine good will and 
solid friendship are factors as important in successful 
international trade and commerce as they are in domestic 
business. 


However, as there are some highly promising features 
in the Pacific, so also are there some problems, serious 
problems. 


(1) One primary difficulty in past years has been 
markedly reduced in significance and may be minimized 
still further, namely, the vast distances of the Pacific. In 
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contrast to the Atlantic the Pacific is an “‘endless ocean.” 
With man’s siow-moving transportation facilities of the 
past, Pacific commerce was throttled by time and cost. 
But distance shrinks under the impact of transportation 
science, and time and cost as handicaps grow less and less 
determinative. A decade of application to peacetime 
commerce of our achievements in air warfare may be 
ample to bring about such a revolution in cargo and pas- 
senger transportation as will all but eliminate the ham- 
pering influence of distance, great in miles though it is 
in the Pacific. 

But there are other problems, problems more funda- 
mentally serious, that can be solved only with the growth 
of substantially better human relationships. 


(2) There is the problem of the elimination of ex- 
ploitation of Asia by the Western countries. Utopia is 
not at hand, but trade with Asia in the years ahead will 
have to be based upon more consideration of native pop- 
ulations. As previously emphasized, the hundreds of mil- 
lions in Asia have awakened and revolutionary forces 
have been released. Unless reasonably equitable economic 
relations are sincerely entered into by the Western na- 
tions, suspicion will be engendered, ill will will develop 
and trade will be stifled. Good will and fair dealing are 
always necessary elements in /ong-run prosperous trade 
relations. Not only will an attempt to continue exploita- 
tion of native populations in the Pacific result in failure 
of commerce to expand but it may well kill the trade 
which has heretofore existed. Indeed, not only may ex- 
ploitation kill existent trade—it may generate a future 
Pacific Basin war in which racial lines may be the basis 
for the conflict. Conditions in the Pacific have been 
pulled out into broad daylight. The consequences of ex- 
ploitation are better known than ever before. It remains 
to be seen whether we will have the wisdom to develop 
standards of relationship and conditions of dealing which 
will steadily reduce and ultimately eliminate the many 
forms of exploitation which have characterized past eco- 
nomic contacts in the Pacific. 


(3) Before any people, however numerous, can be- 
come a lively market they must have the wherewithal to 
buy. This means they must themselves be productive. 
Good consumers must always be good producers. Where 
people consume without producing they do so at the ex- 
pense of someone else. Oregon hopes to find among the 
hundreds of millions of the Pacific hundreds of millions 
of consumers. The extent to which they will be a markct 
contributing to an expanding economic activity in Ore- 
gon will depend upon the expansion of their own produc- 
tion. There are some hopeful indications. The people of 
Asia are awake. Education is rapidly spreading, ail with 
it the skills and methods of modern industry. The war 
itself has revolutionized Chinese industry in many sec- 
tions, and transferred many workers from agriculture 
to industry. Inertia will be great in such masses of popu- 
lation, the upward movement of production and the rise 
of standards of living will be slow. But we can aid in 
the increase of production. Technicians can assist ; sound 
investments can be made; equipment can be supplied. 
The United States will be in the best position among 
all nations to give sound and adequate help in this all- 





important postwar development. To repeat: ““Good con- 
sumers must always be good producers. Where people 
consume without producing they do so at the expense of 
someone else.” It is fully as important that we aid the 
Pacific Basin in the development of its own capacity to 
produce as that we search for “markets’’ for our prod- 
ucts. Indeed, by increasing their capacity to produce we 
build our own markets. 


(4+) Our ability to ship things out to a market is de- 
pendent upon our willingness to import to a correspond- 
ing degree. Too often we emphasize almost exclusively 
the export side of business. It needs to be clearly recog- 
nized that foreign commerce is a two-way street. It can- 
not be a one-way thoroughfare unless we wish to “give 
things away.” If we are to sell, we must buy. Foreign 
commerce should be called foreign trade with emphasis 
upon the word trade with its root meaning of a two-way 
relationship. Trade is exchange. An important contribu- 
tion to the development of Oregon’s Pacific business can 
be made by a study of the types of commodities which 
can be produced in the Orient which we can profitably 
buy. Focusing our attention always on our exports blinds 
us to the equally necessary field of imports. ““What can 
we buy?” should be investigated as much as “what and 
where can we sell?” Our answer to the question “What 
and how much can we buy ?” will be a major determinant 
of the amount of lumber, wheat, cotton, and other ma- 
terials and manufactured goods which we can export. The 
expansion of Oregon industries is closely tied up with 
the volume of things we buy from the Far East. 


(5) Finally there is the problem of the preservation 
of international law and order in the postwar years. Gen- 
uine economic prosperity rests on law and order. War 
may give a fevered flush, which falsely looks like eco- 
nomic health, but real economic well-being is dependent 
on law and order. Can peace be preserved in the Pacific? 
Here is our major problem, the difficulty which will tax 
our utmost political intelligence, generosity, good will, 
and democratic experience. At this point there is much 
wisdom in the observations of Wendell Willkie. After 
surveying the scene, he declared the problem to be that 
of the development of “One World.” If our “United Na- 
tions” concepts can be projected into the world of the 
next decade, law and order, the curbing of aggressoixs, 
and the elimination of exploitation may be achieved. 


The possibilities for Oregon in the Pacific Basin are al- 
uring. The favorable factors are real and highly signifi- 
cant. The problems and difficulties are equally real and of 
major proportions. Oregon's economic life must be ex- 
panded if the state is to find employment for her popula- 
tion. Public and private leaders of the state have before 
them the task of taking advantage of the opportunities 
and of making every possible effort to meet the difficulties. 





(GG. I. Joe will do well to make haste slowly in buying 
land if history repeats itself. Two years after the peak 
prices of World War I, land prices had gone down 10 
per cent in Oregon, 15 per cent in Washington and 35 
per cent in Idaho. In five years the decrease was 20 per 
cent in Oregon, 25 per cent in Washington and 45 per 
cent in Idaho. 
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OREGON'S SCHOOL DISTRICT SYSTEM 


Wapbe DEVRIEsS 


Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco‘ 


The public school is the most important state and 
local government function in Oregon. The school 
districts receive and spend about $19,000,000 a year. 
This is more than any other single activity of state 
and local government, more than is spent on state 
highways. It represents over 25 per cent of all state 
and local governmental activities. This money, spent 
by the school district boards, is more than all that is 
spent by all of our city councils and commissions. It 
is more than is spent by all branches of the state 
government combined, if highway department ex- 
penditures are excepted. It is more than is spent by 
all county governments for both highways and cur- 
rent expenses. 

Sec. 3 of Art. VIII of our State Constitution states : 
“The legislative assembly shall provide by law for 
the establishment of a uniform and general system 
of common schools.” By 1888 this responsibility 
both financial and administrative, had been dele- 
gated to 1,600 independent school district govern- 
ments ; by 1898 the number of districts had increased 
to over 2,000; by 1918 to 2,556. In 1943 there were 
1,898 such districts. 

Let us see what has been the result of this delega- 
tion of authority, in particular the way in which this 
responsibility has been discharged in rural areas: 
(1) Have all boys and girls received equal educa- 
tional opportunity? (2) Have the rural schools made 
wise and efficient use of state and local funds, and of 
buildings and transportation facilities? (3) Have the 
costs of rural schools been equitably distributed so 
as to have the least possible effect on the manage- 
ment and ownership of property? 


Organization and Opportunity. ‘The 1898 district 
governments’ to which is now delegated the respon- 
sibility for the arrangement of the education of our 
children consists of the following: 


Ist class districts within which reside 1,000 or more children 
school age 

2nd class districts within which reside from 200 to 1,000 chil- 
dren of school age 
3rd class districts within which reside less than 200 chil- 
dren of school age 
County-unit school districts 
County high-school districts 
Union high-school districts 
Non-high-school districts* 


Total 1, 


























Not all of these districts maintain schools. A total 
of 505 small third-class districts maintain no school 
but continue to draw money from state and county 
school funds. In addition, the non-high-school dis- 


1 The views here expressed are personal and not those of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

2 For the school year ending June 30, 1943. 

8 These are independent school districts organized to provide 
high-school facilities through the payment of tuition for children 
living in districts that do not maintain high schools, or are not 
included in a union high-school district. 


tricts do not maintain schools. Thus, 534 districts 
have no educational reason for existence, only a 
financial reason. In addition, there are 220 districts 
in which educational opportunities tend to be very 
restricted because they have no more than 10 pupils 
enrolled. Ten pupils enrolled very often means only 
half that number in daily attendance. A total of 666 
districts maintain only one-room schools. Most edu- 
cators will admit that the educational opportunities 
in a one-room school of 10 or 20 pupils are usually 
very limited, and that the best teachers cannot be 
hired. 

There are 58 third-class districts which main- 
tain high schools at great sacrifice; and yet most of 
these schools are not accredited by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, be- 
cause the accrediting officials believe that the en- 
rollment and faculty are too small to maintain proper 
educational standards. Eleven of these high schools 
have an average daily attendance of 5 to 15, and only 
one of them has as many as 60. 

Clearly, equal educational opportunities are not 
provided in the rural areas. 


Costs and Efficiency. With the great number of 
small district governments, standards in educational 
costs can hardly be established. The cost per child 
is bound to vary greatly when the number of children 


per voluntary teacher varies as much as from 2 to 


40. By county averages, grade- and high-school costs 
combined ranged from $81 to $278 per pupil in 1942. 
High-school costs in third-class districts range up to 
$600 per pupil and more. By comparison the cost in 
Grant High School in Portland is only $115.69. 

The job of supervising the financial as well as the 
educational activities of these multitudinous local 
governments is very difficult. There are seven coun- 
ties in the state with over 100 separate and indepen- 
dent school governments each. Lane County has 13+. 
The great number of districts and the small field from 
which to select competent board members in many 
of the districts increases the probability of waste and 
inefficiency. There are over 8,000 school board mem- 
bers and clerks in the state. They are more numer- 
ous than the teachers. Analysis may show that in 
some cases small schools are necessary for the con- 
venience of the pupils, but small schools need not 
imply small districts. 

There is no law requiring a district organization 
for every school. Numerous instances are reported 
of schools and districts being continued because cf 
the financial and other interests of those who are not 
parents of children and who are not concerned with 
the educational welfare of the children of the locality. 
In many such cases tax dollars and teachers’ time 
could be reduced with no loss in pupils’ convenience 
and a gain in educational opportunity. 




















The lack of financial responsibility to local con- 
stituents is another cause of inefficiency. In 1941 
there were 486 districts which did not find it neces- 
sary to levy a tax upon the property owners of the 
school district. A great many of these were suspend- 
ed districts, i.e., they maintained no school but used state 
and county funds received to send their children to 
the school of some other district over which they 
had no financial or educational control. Others avoid- 
ed a district school-tux levy because of the peculiar 
application of the apportionment of state and county 
grants, or by reducing the teacher's salary and other 
costs at the expense of educational standards. The 
number of such “no tax” districts fell to 347 in 1943, 
but increased to 604 in 1944, largely as a result of 
increased apportionments of state funds. 

The school district in this country is looked upon 


almost as the cradle of liberty. Many people get™ 


their first and only experience in true democracy in 
the local school meeting. We cherish the school dis- 
trict as one of the last retreats of real local govern- 
ment. But self-government without financial respon- 
sibility does not make for the efhcient spending of 
public funds. Such a local government cannot long 
retnain strong and independent—one in which our 
rural citizens can be proud to take a part. 


Distribution of the Cost. To support this local gov- 
crnmental organization to which we have assigned 
the responsibility of providing all with a common- 
school education, we have established districts with 
boundaries. These boundaries for the most part were 
marked out at a very early date, before much of the 
land was occupied, and before our system of roads 
and highways had been built. These boundaries were, 
and still are, drawn across miles of uninhabited ter- 
ritory, to include all of the state in some one or an- 
other elementary school district. (There is a relative- 
‘ ly small area of unorganized territory in 12 counties, 
with an assessed valuation of $1,254,361.) 

Sometimes the boundaries run back into the moun- 
tains or desert 30 or 40 miles from the schoolhouse. 
One district in Harney County includes territory over 
100 airline miles from the schoolhouse. By this delin- 
eation of boundaries, remote and nearby property is 
allocated to the support of one particular school. It 
is possible by a system of queer and unnatural boun- 
daries to allot taxable property to each district ac- 
cording to need. Such an allocation does not remain 
equitable for long, however. The tax base changes. 
Timber burns or is cut. Property is forfeited to the 
county for nonpayment of taxes. The need for funds 
changes. New industries move in or industries move 
out, causing a change in the need for local school 
revenue. But school district boundaries are not so 
flexible. 

Some third-class districts are 300 times as able to 
support a school as others. One third-class district in 
Clackamas County has $2,205,000 of assessed valua- 
tion and a district tax levy in 1944 of only $648.25, at 
the rate of .3 of a mill. This large amount of taxable 
property supports an elementary school with an en- 
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rollment of only three pupils. What a waste of good 
tax base! The only contribution of the property 
toward the support of elementary education is 
through a small county school library tax. Thirty per 
cent of all school districts levied no tax in 1944. In 
the remaining districts school property-tax rates 
ranged up to 39.8 mills in 1944, up to 65 mills for 1941. 

Such an unfair distribution of the cost of education 
has an adverse effect on private land use and owner- 
ship. It has been an important factor in the tax-de- 
linquency problem. For example, on two adjacent 
sections of timber with the same assessed valuation, 
the annual property tax on one section might be $500 
or $600 more than on the other, all because of the 
drawing of an imaginary line by the district boun- 
dary board. Furthermore, the section with the lower 
tax this year might be the one with the higher tax 
next year. Under such conditions it is hard to predict 
the future costs of a long-term enterprise. Such un- 
certainty can be avoided only by changing to a short- 
term enterprise or going out of business altogether. 

The county-unit system would only partially solve 
this problem, because some counties in Oregon are 
nine times as able to support schools as others. The 
movement of population and employment opportun- 
ities emphasizes the need for a broader sharing of the 
financial responsibility for such an important func- 
tion as education, whose benefits are so widespread. 


Conclusion. The Oregon Constitution provides 
that a uniform and general system of common schools 
isa state responsibility. In the rural districts especial- 
ly, time is ripe for the state to assume or resume a 
large measure of administrative as well as financial 
responsibility. Increased state-wide financial support 
of schools is, of course, desirable. Oregon’s unfavor- 
able standing among the states in the matter of state 
support for public schools has been improved by the 
recent allotment of $5,000,000 from the state income- 
tax revenues. But without administrative changes, 
the state support, no matter what distribution for- 
inula is used, is largely ineffective as an equalization 
measure. This has been the experience of other states 
with very large so-called equalization funds. 

Administrative reorganization must come about 
before the school children and property taxpayers 
can reap the advantages of increased state aid. Such 
reorganization should eliminate nearly all third-class 
districts, replacing them with units large enough to 
be financially and educationally efficient. Each unit 
should be responsible for the maintenance of one or 
several schools. Reorganization should enable the 
school electors to provide in an orderly and demo- 
cratic fashion: (1) for a more nearly equalized edu- 
cational opportunity for the pupils now residing in 
third-class school districts ; (2) for a wiser and more 
efficient use of state and local school funds, and of 
buildings and transportation facilities; and (3) for 
the elimination of excessive and unstable school tax 
loads on property. 

Administrative reorganization is needed to revital- 
ize local self-government in school affairs and pre- 
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vent the collapse with which it is threatened in nu- sources, and provide an adequate educational op- 
merous rural areas. It should bring the rural school portunity for all children—no matter how remote or 
system, one of our important avenues of democratic how lacking in taxable wealth is the locality in which 
expression, into harmony with modern needs and re-___ their parents live and work. 


OREGON COUNTY BUSINESS ACTIVITY SERIES 


BAKER COUNTY 


1. Area: 3,084 square miles (1,973,760 acres) 


2. Population: 
A. Number: 1944 13,760 (OPA figures Sept. 1, 1944) 
1940 18,297 5 
1930 16,754 
1920 17,929 
B. Characteristics: 
1. Per cent native born white 97.6 
2. Per cent between 15 and 65 67.8 
3. Per cent living in rural areas 27.5 
4. Median school year completed by persons 25 
years of age or older: 
a. Males 8.5 
b. Females 9.1 
C. Cities and towns with 2,500 population or over: 
Baker (county seat): 1940 9,342 
1930 7,855 
1920 7,729 

















. Employment (1940): 

A. Labor force (no. of persons normally employed) 7,505 
1. Per cent men over 14 inc. in labor force 80.8 
2. Per cent of women over 14 inc. in labor force.... 19.8 

B. Princ. industries in which labor force is employed: 
1. Agriculture 1,968 
2. Mining (other than coal) 572 
3. Lumbering (logging & sawmills) 508 
4. Professional & related services 441 

















5. Retail trade (other than eating, drinking & 
motor-vehicle service) 415 


6. Construction 265 








. Agriculture (1940): 


A. No. of farms 1,259 
B. Average size of farms, acres 631.8 
C. Average value of farms (land & bidgs.) $9,864 
D. Per cent of county in farms | 40.3 
E. Per cent of tenancy 27.2 

















. Housing (1940): 


A. No. of dwelling units 5,824 
Baker 2,954 
B. Average no. of persons per occupied dwelling 
Baker 
C. Per cent of dwellings occupied by owners 
Baker 














. Manufacturing (1940): 


A. No. of establishments 
B. Value of manufactured products 
C. Value added by manufacture 











. Trade (1939): 


A. Retail: 306 establishments with annual sales 





oO $7,286,000 

Baker: 195 establishments with annual sales 

of $5,944,000 
B. Wholesale: 25 establishments with annual 

annual sales of $3,373,000 








MORROW COUNTY 


. Area: 2,059 square miles (1,317,760 acres) 


. Population: 
A. Number: 1944 4,031 (OPA figures, Sept. 1, 1944) 
1940 4,337 
1930 4,941 
1920 5,617 


B. Characteristics: 
1. Per cent native born white 94.8 
2. Per cent between 15 and 65 67.2 
3. Per cent living in rural areas 54.9 
4. Median school years completed by persons 25 
years or older: 
a. Male 8.5 
b. Female 10.1 


C. Cities and towns with 2,500 population or over: none 
(county seat: Heppner) 

















3. Employment (1940): 
A. Labor force (no. of persons normally employed)....1,792 
1. Per cent of men over 14 inc. in labor force 82.0 
2. Per cent of women over 14 inc. in labor force 
B. Princ. industries in which labor force is employed: 
1. Agriculture 











2. Professional & rel. services 
3. Construction 








4. Agriculture (1940): 


A. No. of farms 
B. Average size of farms, acres 1,793.3 
C. Average value of farms (land & bidgs.) $14,671 

D. Per cent of county in farms 73.5 
E. Per cent of tenancy 21.7 

















. Housing (1940): 


A. No of dwelling units in county 1,421 
B. Average no. of persons per occupied dwelling... 3.49 
C. Per cent of dwellings occupied by owners 





. Manufacturing (1940): 


A. Number of establishments 
B. Value of manufactured products 
C. Value added by manufacture 





. Trade (1939): 


A. Retail: 81 establishments with annual sales of $1,220,000 


B. Wholesale: 7 establishments with annual 
sales of 

















OREGON BUSINESS REVIEW 





UMATILLA COUNTY 


1. Area: 3,231 square miles (2,067,840 acres) 
2. Population: 


A. Number 1944 29,655 (OPA figures, Sept. 1, 1944) 


1940 26,030 
1930 24,399 
1920 25,946 
B. Characteristics: 
. Per cent native born white 
. Per cent between 15 and 65 
. Per cent living in rural areas 
. Median school years completed by persons 25 
years of age or older: 
a. Males 
b. Females 

















C. Cities and towns with 2,500 population or over: 


Pendleton (county seat): 1940 8,847 
1930 6,621 
1920 7,387 


| 


3 Employment (1940): 


A. Labor force (no. of persons normally employed) ..10,207 
1. Per cent of men over 14 inc. in labor service... 75.9 
2. Per cent of women over 14 inc. in labor force.. 19.2 
B. Princ. industries in which labor force is employed: 
1. Agriculture ..3,641 
2. Professional & related services 730 
3. Construction 497 


4. Retail trade (other than eating, drinking 
& motor-vehicle service) 497 














1. Area: 2,032 square miles (1,300,480 acres) 


. Population: 
A. Number 1944 16,295 (OPA) figures, Sept. 1, 1944) 
1940 17,399 
1930 17,492 
1920 16,636 
B. Characteristics: 
. Per cent native born white 96.4 
. Per cent between 16 and 65 68.4 
. Per cent living in rural areas 27.3 
. Median school years completed by persons 25 
years or older: | 


a. Male : 8.7 
b. Female 9.9 


. Employment (1940): 
A. Labor force (no. of persons normally employed) 6,858 
1. Per cent of men over 14 inc. in labor force......... 80.2 
2. Per cent of women over 14 inc. in labor force.... 18.4 
. Princ. industries in which labor force is 
employed: 
1. Agriculture 1,559 
2. Per cent between 15 and 65 68.4 
. Railroads 515 
. Professional & related services 443 


. Retail trade (other than eating, drinking & 
motor-vehicle service) 344 


. Construction 278 


. Agriculture (1940): 
A. No. of farms 1,255 
B. Average size of farms, acres 375.4 
C. Average value of farms (land & bldgs.) $9,676 
D. Per cent of county in farms 
E. Per cent of tenancy 


















































5. Manufacture of food products 358 
6. Railroads 357 








. Agriculture (1940): 


A. No. of farms 2,312 
B. Average size of farms, acres 696 
C. Average value of farms (land & bldgs.).............. $16,288 
D. Per cent of county in farms 77.8 
E. Per cent of tenancy 23.1 














. Housing (1940): 


A. No. of dwelling units 8,221 
Pendleton .. 2,481 

B. Average no. of persons per occupied dwelling... 3.49 
Pendleton 3.72 

C. Per cent of dwellings occupied by owners 
Pendleton 














. Manufacturing (1940): 


A. No. of establishments 
B. Value of manufactured products 
C. Value added by manufacture 





$7,378,178 
$2,260,578 








. Trade (1939): 


A. Retail: 418 establishments with annual sales 
of $10,009,000 
Pendleton: 191 establishments with annual 
$6,135,000 


sales of 
$3,134,000 








B. Wholesale: 46 establishments with annual 
sales of 





COUNTY 
. Housing (1940): 


A. No. of dwelling units 
La Grande 
B. Average no. of persons per occupied dwelling 
La Grande 
C. Per cent of dwellings occupied by owners 
La Grande 














. Manufacturing (1940): 





$4,106,258 
$2,173,429 


B. Value of manufactured products 
C. Value added by manufacture 








. Trade (1939): 


A. Ketail: 306 establishments with annual sales 
of .-.--6,327 ,000 

La Grande: 180 establishments with annual 
sales of 


. Wholesale: 44 establishments with annual 
sales of 





$4,941,000 








$3,320,000 





The number of payments of unemployment-compen- 
sation readjustment allowances to returning service 
men has been increasing gradually since early Septem- 
ber, when first claims were accepted by the Oregon Un- 
employment Commission under terms of the agreement 
with the Veterans’ Administration. During the first 
week of December 44 service men’s claims were paid 
as compared with 2 in the week ending September 23. 
Of the 157 checks sent out by the Oregon commission, 
151 have been for the full $20 weekly allowance. 
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OREGON BUSINESS -- NOVEMBER 1944 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and 


services is 


id for by check. Bank 
collects ba 


debits from 88 banks and branches monthly. 


Number of 
anks 


Marketing Districts Reporting 





Debits 
Oct. 1944 


88 $646,325,106 


debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business and for this reason the Bureau of Business Research 


Debits 
Sept. 1944 


$644,261,455 


Debits 
Oct. 1943 
$634,009,041 


Oct. 1944 compared with 
Sept. 1944 Oct. 1943 


+0.3% +1.9% 





Valley 


25 





ae 








River 








wnNnkh FUdauunarwo 


455,987,071 
44,294,442 
36,628,616 
14,441,661 

9,174,276 
19,224,210 
11,026,118 
12,120,314 

8,409,856 
20,262,355 

9,845,162 

. 4,911,005 


454,654,906 
43,338,944 
39,574,370 
15,857,783 

9,871,297 
17,251,575 
10,943,371 
13,405,267 

6,980,439 
18,044,659 

9,587,523 

4,751,321 


452,245,746 
42,674,608 
37,402,079 
14,765,821 

8,284,929 
17,489,356 
10,009,549 
11,849,174 

9,281,369 
16,660,095 

9,030,558 

4,315,757 


+0.3 
+2.2 
—7.4 


44th ty) 
WSNNSOCOKN® 
aw UI Oh oO 


+0.8 
+3.8 
—2.1 


| 
2 
te 


titi 4tyt 
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RETAIL SALES 


The sales of a state-wide sample of 479 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census, gives an indication of trading activity 
and retail distribution. These figures are often interpreted as reflecting purchasing power. 


BY MARKETING DISTRICTS BY TYPE OF OUTLET 


Oct. 1944 sales re - 
ct. 19 


Oct. 1944 sales compared with 
Sept. 1944 
Oregon 


Sept. 1944 
+1.4% 
Portland — . R Department Stores 
Lower Willamette Valley . ‘ Food Stores 


U Willamette Valley Eating and Drinki 

North Oregon Coast Drag Bieres = 

Douglas, Coos Bay Apparel Stores 

Southern Oregon ... Motor Vehicle Dealers . 

Upper Columbia River Furniture, Household, Radio +10.4 
; 


Pendleton Lumber, Building, Hardware....-c.-c-...0--0----. .~ —5.6 
Central ~~ 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview 
aw, La Grande 


Burns, Ontario 





Oregon 







































































BUILDING PERMITS 


operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreti 
tween the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been col- 


Building permits give an indication of buildi 
these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse 
lected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Oct. 1944 
New Residential 


Albany $ 
Astoria 
Baker 
Bend 
Coos Bay 
Corvallis 


nigene 
—_ 


Oct. 1944 Oct. 1944 Total 
New Additions, Alterations Oct. 1944 
Nonresidential & Repairs 
none $ none $ 1,200 $ 1,200 $ 2,000 
none 350 15,900 16,250 
700 700 


none none 
6,465 
00 


Total Total 
Sept. 1944 Oct. 1943 














none 6,065 
none none 
none 700 
12,400 1,900 
50,150 6,000 
no report no report 
200 250 


1,050 
none none 
800 


none 400 
-ortland 53,600 261,375 444,175 
salem 2,400 19,365 11,995 33,760 


Phe Dalles 1,800 none 1,800 
4 other 98,250 135,941 16,640 250,831 
$433,396 $217,399 


Total $218,800 $869,595 











Grants Pass 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
Medford 
Oregon City 























none 

















24,666 
$1,656,656 


none 
115,695 
$403,064 








LUMBER PRODUCTION 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that 
the October 1944 weekly average of lumber production in 


compares with no failures in September 1944, and two in- 
volving liabilities of $36,000 in October 1943. 


western Oregon and western Washington was 150,113,000 
board feet. This compares with a weekly average of 149,- 
736,000 board feet in September 1944 and 158,723,000 board 
feet in October 1943. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Dun and Bradstreet report that there were three commer- 
cial failures in October 1944 with liabilities of $53,000. This 


LIFE-INSURANCE SALES: 


Ordinary life-insurance sales in Oregon for October 1944 
were $6,579,000, an increase of 12.0 per cent over the same 
month a year ago. Sales in the United States increased 13.0 
per cent in the corresponding period. Life-insurance sales 
data are related to the financial conditions of individuals and 
particularly businessmen, because life-insurance contracts 
are a form of savings. 











